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related many religions are, and to emphasize the truth of
the Hindu saying, 'The goal is the same; the path varies
with the pilgrims/
'There was one thing that baffled us,' put in Professor
Spinazzola, 'and that was the origin of the stole or surplice
of the Catholic priest.3
'Wasn't the stola a woman's garment in Roman times?'
I volunteered.
'That's just it,' replied my host. 'It was a long strip of
cloth with a hole cut in the middle, to allow the wearer to
put her head through. It hung down at the front and back,
and was held together by strings sewn to the sides and tied
in bows. Over this garment, the patrician women used to
wear the jfaz/fa, just as the men wore the toga over their tunics.
'Although we considered the possibility that the stole was
derived from some extinct religious cult, the mystery remained
unsolved until we dug up that house in the Via dell' Abbon-
danza and found a wall-painting on its fa$ade which showed
the goddess Cybele being carried in a procession. Did you
see it?3
'I did.'
'Then you will recall that the statue of the goddess rests
on the ground, while the priests who have been carrying her
are taking a rest. You know, I suppose, that the priests of
Cybele were eunuchs, who had sacrificed their manhood to
the goddess? Well, when you go back to Pompeii, have a good
look at that picture. The priests of Cybele all wear the stole,
precisely because it was a woman's garment.'
Then the Professor showed me photographs of several
Greek statues which had been found in the south of Italy
and were then still stored away in boxes. I should imagine
that they are now displayed in the National Museum in
Naples. Professor Spinazzola called one of them the 'Venus
of Sinuessa' after the Italian village where it had been found,
and I agreed with him that it was more beautiful and more
gracefully slender than the Venus of Milo, although some-